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SOME PURPOSE CLAUSES: Xen. Anab. I. 6. 6; Verg. Am. H. 667 

Xen. Anab. i. 6. 6, Ila/DCKaXEO'a v/ias, avSpcs <f>tkoi, Sir<i>i <rvv ifuv fiovXcv- 
Ofna/K o Ti Stiouov eort km rrpbi dtmv koL irpbi avOpmrtov tovto ■Kpaiia rrtpl 
'Opwra TovTovi. 

In this sentence, spoken by Cyrus to his highest Persian officials and the 
Greek general Clearchus, at the court-martial of Orontas, we find irpa^m, the 
verb of a purpose clause, standing in the subjunctive mood, though the main 
verb, mptKoXara, is in the aorist tense. The ordinary explanation is that the 
optative in certain kinds of clauses depending upon secondary tenses may be 
replaced by the subjunctive, as though they were original subjunctives standing 
in indirect discourse, imchanged, iu dependence upon secondary tenses (Good- 
win, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb, §§ 318 ff.). Another 
current explanation is that the aorist irapcxoXco-a is a logical perfect, and 
therefore, like the perfect, governs the subjunctive mood. 

But the real idea expressed here in the use of the subjunctive is that the 
purpose of the past act of summoning is still future with regard to the time of 
speaking; the optative would make the purpose future merely with regard to 
the act of summoning. Clearness therefore demands the subjunctive; and this 
comes out in the use of may rather than might in the English equivalent: "I 
summoned you, gentlemen, that deliberating with you as to what is right in the 
sight of gods and of men, I may do this in the case of Orontas here." 

There are, of course, many instances where the usual explanation of the 
subjimctive as kept on the principle of the unchanged mood in indirect discourse 
is the only ptossible one, as in Xen. Anab. i. 4. 18: .... n-Xouxs, a rare 
'AjSpoKo/uas itpotmv Ko-TtKawrev, Zva (lij Kvpot SuijSg. But there are other sub- 
junctives which, like that in Xen. Anab. i. 6. 6, should be explained as 
expressing purpose still future with regard to the time of speaking, though they 
depend upon verbs expressing past time. For example, Iliad i. 158, spoken by 
Achilles to Agamemnon in the course of their quarrel: 

aXXi irof, c5 i)4y' ArailUs, in' iirwiiieS', 6<ppa ad x<*'PV>i 
"But we followed thee, thou utterly shameless man, that thou mayest take 
pleasure." A similar instance is in Iliad vi. 357 f., where Helen says to Hector, 
of herself and Paris: 

otiriv iirl Zeds BiJKe xaxbp iiipov, ut xat iwUrau 
iySpiiirouri reKJi/ieS' iolS^^lo^ iaaoiUvouro), 

" On whom Zeus laid an evil destiny, that we may be subject for song hereafter 
as well, to future generations." Compare also Iliad ix. 99 (and ii. 206) ; Odyssey 
iii. 15; vi. 173; xi. 94; xvi. 234. 
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The effect of the same combination of ideas — a purpose still future, with a 
statement in past time — ^is seen in Verg. Aen. ii. 664-67: 

Hoc erat, alma parens, quod me per tela, per ignis 
eripis, ut mediis hostem in penetralibus utque 
Ascanivim patremque meum jiixtaque Creusam 
alterum in alterius mactatos sanguine cemam ? 

With these words Aeneas apostrophizes his mother, the goddess Venus, when he 
finds his father Anchises unwilling to take to flight from their home, though all 
Troy is in the hands of the Greeks. The sentence structure is not so clear as 
it might be: Aoc is subject, with the clause «/ .... cerwaw in apposition; hoc 
erat quod means "was this the reason why ....," like the familiar non est 
quod . . . . , "there is no reason why ....," and quid est quod . . . . , 
"what is the reason why . . . ."; eripis is a historical present. The relation 
of the time of cernam, as still future, to the time of erat and eripis, which are 
both past, b brought out rather more clearly by a paraphrase than by a literal 
translation; such a paraphrase would run: "Did you save me from the midst 
of weapons and flames, that I may see the enemy amongst our shrines and 
Ascanius and my father and Creusa slaughtered in one another's blood ?" The 
literal translation is: "Was this the reason, gentle mother, that thou didst bring 
me in safety through the weapons and the flames, that I may see the enemy." 
The converse of this relation of ideas appears in Verg. Aen. vi. 533-34: 
An quae te fortuna fatigat, 
ut tristis sine sole demos, loca turbida, adires ? 

Deiphobus addresses this inquiry to Aeneas, seeking to learn why the latter has 
come to Hades while still living. The action of fatigat is of course present, but 
is not limited to the present; it began in the past and wOl presumably continue 
into the future. Now, as Aeneas has already come to Hades, a present sub- 
junctive, instead of the imperfect adires, would be out of place. The action of 
adires, which stands in a substantive clause derived from the volitive, is future 
with respect to fatigat in its past meaning; we may translate: "Or what 
destiny plagues thee, that thou wast to come to the sad and sunless homes, the 
land of confusion ?" 

The verb of a purpose clause and of clauses of volitive meaning is usually 
future in respect to the time of the verb on which it depends. But not infre- 
quently it is future also with respect to the time of speaking, though the main 
verb is past; and occasionally it may be past with respect to the time of the 
main verb. The two phenomena are illustrated by the English sentences 
following: 

I bought this book yesterday, that I may have it for my use tomorrow. 

That I might visit Rome last summer, I am now doing extra work and earning 
extra money. 

These are the principles which have caused the irregularities in mood and 
tense sequence in the sentences just discussed; and they are factors which in 
such connections deserve greater consideration than they usually receive. 
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